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EARLIEST  AGES. 

—  Confinwd. 

STATE  OF  MUSIC  IN  THE  REIGN  OF 
CHARLES  II. 

When  monarchy  and  religious  establishments  were 
teatoMul,  all  the  surviving  musicians  who  had  hoen  de-  ' 
graded,  and  involved  in  the  calamities  of  civil  war, 
were  now  drawn  from  their  retreats,  but  many  had 
died  in  and  during  the  conflict.  A  sufficient  number 
of  workmen  for  the  immediate  supply  of  organs  for 
churches  and  cathedrals,  not  beintc  found  in  England, 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  invite  foreign  builders  to 
Englaud  of  known  abilities  to  settle  among  us.  Ber¬ 
nard  Schmidt  brought  over  with  him  from  Germany, 
his  two  nephews,  Gerard  and  Bernard,  as  his  assist¬ 
ants.  To  distinguish  him  from  these,  and  also  to 
place  him  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  he  received 
the  appellation  of  Father  Smith.  The  first  organ  he 
built  was  for  the  royal  chapel  at  Whitehall,  which  did 
Dot  however  answer  general  expectation. 

Smith  had  not  been  many  months  here  before  Har¬ 
ris  arrived  from  France,  with  his  son  Rene  Rinatus  a 
very  active  and  clever  young  man,  and  who  became 
A  very  formidable  rival  to  Smith.  | 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  2d  the 
master  of  the  temple  and  benchers  being  determined 
to  have  a  complete  organ  erected  in  their  church,  re¬ 
ceived  proposals  from  Smith  and  Harris.  They  were 
undecided  which  to  employ,  they  therefore  told  them, 
that  if  each  would  erect  an  organ  in  different  parts  of 
the  church  they  would  retain  that  which  was  most 
•scellent. 

In  eight  or  nine  months  an  organ  was  erected  in 
different  parts  of  the  church,  and  the  one,  retained 
which  was  most  excellent.  Nine  months  time,  was 
a  short  period  for  each  to  exert  their  abilities,  bow. 
ever  the  instruments  were  ready  for  trial. 


Purcell  Blow  were  then  in  their  prime,  and 
they  were  to  perform  on  stated  days  on  Smith's  or¬ 
gan,  while  Lully  the  organist  to  Queen  Catherine  of 
Braganza  was  to  touch  that  of  Harris.  They  contin¬ 
ued  varying  with  each  other  for  near  a  twelve  month  . 
and  the  honourable  Roger  North  tells  us,  in  his  Me¬ 
moir  of  that  he  was  in  Ixmdon  at  the  time  of 

this  famous  contest;  which  was  carried  on  with  such 
violence  by  the  friends  of  both  parties,  that  they  were 
nearly  mined  :  at  length  the  controversy  ended,  and 
was  decided  in  favour  of  Father  Smith. 

Harris,  however  seems  to  have  built  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  organ*  in  the  city  of  London  than  Smith,  and 
they  were  excellent,  he  built  those  of  St.  Mary  Axe, 
St.  Bride,  and  that  of  St.  Lawrence  near  Guildhall, 
with  several  others.  Harris's  daughter  married  that 
celebrated  oigan-builder,  the  elder  Byfield. 

BIOGRAPHY  OF  FARINELLI. 

Carlo  Broschi,  called  Farinelli,  was  born  at  Naples 
in  1705  ;  he  had  his  first  musical  education  from  his 
father.  Signor  Broschi,  and  afterwards  was  nnder  Por- 
p^ra,  who  trarelled  with  him  ;  he  was  seventeen  when 
he  left  that  city  to  go  to  Rome,  where,  during  the  run 
of  an  opera,  there  was  a  struggle  every  night  between 
him  and  a  famous  player  on  the  trampet,  in  a  song 
accompanied  by,  that  instrument :  this,  at  first,  seem¬ 
ed  amicable  and  merely  sportive,  till  the  audience  be¬ 
gan  to  interest  themselves  in  the  contest,  and  to  take 
different  sides  :  after  severally  swelling  out  a  note,  in 
which  each  manifested  the  power  of  his  lungs,  and 
tried  to  rival  the  other  in  brilliancy  and  force,  they 
had  both  a  swell  and  a  shake  together,  by  thirds,  which 
continued  so  long,  while  the  audience  eagerly  wailed 
the  event,  that  both  seemed  to  be  exhausted  ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  trumpeter,  wholly  spent  gave  it  up,  thinking, 
however,  his  antagonist  as  much  tired  as  himself,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  drawn  battle  ;  v^en  Farinelli,  with 
a  smile  on  his  countenance,  shewiDg  he  had  only  been 
sporting  with  him  all  this  time,  broke  ont  all  at  once 
in  the  same  breath,  with  fresh  vigour,  and  not  only 
•welled  and  shook  the  note,  but  ran  the  most  rapid 
and  difficult  divisions,  and  was  at  last  silenced  only 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  audience.  From  this  peri¬ 
od  may  be  dated  that  superiority  which  he  ever  main¬ 
tained  over  all  his  cotemporaries.  ^ 

Id  the  early  part  of  hii  life  he  was  distinguished 
through  all  Italy,  by  the  name  of  U  Ragwtso,  the  boy. 

From  Rome  be  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  bad  the 
advantage  of  hearing  Bemacchi,  a  scholar  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Pistocco,  of  that  city,  who  was  then  the  first 
I  singer  in  Italy,  for  taste  and  knowledge  ;  and  his  s'chol- 
ars  afterwards  rendered  the  Bologna  schobl  fa.unus. 

I  From  thence  he  went  to  Venice,  and  from  Venice 


>  to  Vienna  ;  in  all  which  cities  his  powers  were  regard, 
ed  as  miraculous  ;  but  he  told  me,  that  at  Vienna, 
where  he  was  three  different  times,  and  wliere  he  re. 
ceived  great  honours  from  the  Emperor,  Charles  the 
VI.  an  admonition  from  that  prince  was  of  more  ser¬ 
vice  to  him  than  all  the  precepts  of  bis  masters,  or  ex. 
amples  of  his  competitors  for  fame  :  his  Imperial  Maj¬ 
esty  condescended  to  tell  him  one  day,  with  grea^ 
mildness  and  affability,  that  in  his  singing,  he  neither 
moved  nor  stood  sfiU  like  any  oUter  mortal  ;  2dl  was 
supernatural.  “  I'hose  gigantic  strides,  said  he  ;  those 
never-ending  notes  and  passages,  ces  notes  qui  ne fi- 
nissenl  jamais^  only  surprise,  and  it  is  now  time  for  yon 
to  please  ;  you  are  too  iavbh  of  the  gifts  with  wh  ich 
nature  has  endowed  you  ;  if  you  wish  to  reach  the 
heart,  you  must  take  a  more  plain  and  simple  road. " 
These  few  words  brought  about  an  e  ntire  change  ia 
his  manner  of  singing  ;  from  this  time  he  mixed  the 
pathetic  with  tha  spirited,  the  simple  with  the  sublime, 
and,  by  thes*  meaus,  delighted  as  well  as  astonished 
every  hearer. 

In  the  year  1734,  he  came  into  England,  where  eve¬ 
ry  one  knows,  who  heard,  or  has  heard  of  finr,  what 
an  effect  bis  surprising  talents  had  upon  the  audience : 
it  was  exstacy  !  rapture  !  enchantment ! 

In  the  famous  air  Son  qual  JVaee,  which  was  com¬ 
posed  by  bis  brother,  tlie  first  note  he  sung  was  taken 
with  such  delicacy,  swelled  by  minute  degrees  to 
such  an  amazing  volume,  and  afterwards  diminished 
in  the  same  manner  to  a  mere  point,  that  it  was  ap¬ 
plauded  for  full  five  minutes.  After  this  he  set  off 
with  such  brilliancy  and  rapidity  of  execution,  that  it 
was  difficult  for  the  violins  of  those  days  to  keep  pace 
with  him.  In  short,  he  i^as  to  all  other  singers  as  su¬ 
perior  as  the  famous  horse  Ciiilders  was  to  all  othc^ 
running-horses  ;  but  it  was  not  only  in  speed  that 
be  excelled,  for  he  had  now  every  exce  'ence  of  every, 
great  singer  united.  In  his  voice,  strength,  sweetuess 
and  compass ;  and  in  his  stile,  the  tender,  the  graceful, 
and  the  rapid.  Indeed  he  possessed  such  powers  as 
never  met  before,  or  since,  in  any  human  being  ;  pow¬ 
ers  that  were  irresistible,  and  which  must  have  sub-, 
dued  every  hearer ;  the  learned  awd  llie  ignorant,  the 
friend  and  the  foe. 

With  these  talents  be  went  into  Spain  in  they^ar 
1737,  with  a  full  design  to  return  into  England,  hav¬ 
ing  entered  into  articles  with  tlie  nobility,  who  had 
then  the  management  of  the  opera,  to  perform  the  ei:- 
suing  season.  lu  his  way  thither  he  sung  to  the  king 
of  France,  at  Paris,  where,  according  to  Fieccb''ni 
he  enchanted  even  the  P'rench  them8<  Ives,  who  at 
that  time  universally  abhorred  Italian  music  ;  bi-  the 
first  day  he  performed  before  the  kinr  and  qno.n  r-r 
Spain,  it  was  determined  that  he  shonl'i  b.  aLi  n  in- 
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1o  tiif  •!  ri’iofi  01  liie  r.>iirt,  lo  wliich  Lc  was  ever  al* 
ft-r  appropr’ulftl.  n^  t  lioiuif  onct  sti/Tcrcd  to 

iiiiit;  aq;..in  in  pultlic.  A  pc  iisioit  wa»  then  settled  on 
him  ol’  upwards  of  20<h)  I.  ftorliug  a  jear, 

fie  told  riio,  that  (i-i  ilif  lirst  ten  years  of  his  resi- 
den<T  at  the  court  of  Spain,  during  the  life  of  Philip 
the  V  til,  he  sung  every  night  to  that  monarch  the 
s'niiC  four  airs,  of  which  two  were  composed  by  Ilasse, 
PaUido  tl  sc/e,  and  Ptr  qnrUo  dolee  aniplttso.  I  for- 
j^fct  the  otlicrs,  but  one  was  a  minuet,  which  he  used 
to  vary  at  his  pleasure. 

After  the  death  of  Philip  the  Vt!»,  his  favour  contin- 
ned  under  his  successor  P'erdinaud  the  Vlth,  by  whom 
he  was  dignified  with  the  order  of  Calatrnra  in  1750  ; 
ljut  then  his  duty  became  less  constant  and  fatiguing, 
as  be  persuaded  this  prince  to  have  operas,  which 
were  a  great  relief  to  him  :  he  was  appointed  sole  di- 
tector  of  those  spectacles  ;  and  had  from  Italy,  the 
best  compos?rs  and  singers  of  the  time,  and  Metasta- 
sio  to  write.  He  shewed  me  in  his  house  four  of  the 
principal  scenes  in  Didont  and  J^iitttiy  painted  by 
Amiconi,  who  accompanied  him  first  into  England, 
nnd  then  into  Spain,  where  he  died. 

When  the  present  king  of  Spain  ascended  the  j 
throne,  he  was*obIiged  to  quit  tlie  kingdom,  but  a  good 
pension  is  still  continued,  and  he  was  allowed  to  bring 
away  all  his  effects.  The  furniture  of  his  house  is  very 
rich,  as  it  is  almost  en  irely  composed  of  presents  he 
ceceived  from  great  personages.  He  seems  very  much 
t«  regret  the  being  obliged  to  seek  a  new  habitation, 
after  having  lived  twenty-four  years  in  Spain,  where 
he  had  formed  many  friendships  and '  connexions  that 
were  dear  to  him  ;  and  it  is  a  great  proof  of  the  pru¬ 
dence  and  moderation  of  his  character,  that  in  a  coun¬ 
try  and  court,  where  jealousy  and  pride  are  so  pre¬ 
dominant,  he  continued  so  long  to  be  the  king's  chief 
favourite,  a  distinction  odious  to  every  people,  with¬ 
out  the  least  quarrel  or  difference  'with  any  of  the 
Spaniards. 

When  he  relumed  info  Haly  in  1761,  all  his  old 
friends,  relations,  and  acquaintance  were  either  dead 
•r  removed  from  the  places  where  he  had  left  them  ; 
to  that  he  had  a  socotid  life  lo  begin,  without  the 
charms  of  youth  to  attach  new  friends,  or  Lis  former 
lalents  to  gain  new  protectors. 

He  says  that  Metartasio  and  he  were  twins  of  pub¬ 
lic  favour,  aud  entered  the  world  at  the  same  time,  he 
having  performed  in  that  poet’s  first  opera.  When  he 
shewed  me  his  house,  he  pointed  out  an  original  pic 
ture,  painted  about  tliat  time,  by  Amiconi,  in  which 
are  the  portraits  of  Metastasio,  of  Fariueili  himself,  ol 
Faustina,  the  famous  singer,  and  of  .Amiconi. 

From  his  conversation,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
t'mt  the  court  of  Spain  had  fixed  on  Bologna  for  his 
r  .-sidence  ;  though  the  Italians  say  that  his  first  design 
was  to  settle  at  ^<aples,  the  place  of  his  birth,  but 
that  he  was  driven  from  thence  by  the  numerous  and 
Wi>ortan»  claims  of  his  relations  :  however  that  may 
b«‘,  Ic  I.^s  a  sister  and  two  of  tier  children  with  him, 
one  of  wliom  is  an  infant,  of  which  he  is  doatingly 
find,  though  it  is  cro‘s,  sickly,  homely  and  unamia- 
ble  ;  yet  this  is  a  convincing  proof,  among  others,  to 
me,  that  he  was  designed  by  nature  for  familyvattcn- 
tions  and  dorucstic  comforts  :  in  conversation  he  la¬ 
mented  his  not  being  able,  for  political  reasons,  to 
settle  in  England  ;  for,  next  to  Spain,  that  he  said  was 
the  place  in  ihc  world,  where  Lcsheold  have  wished 


to  sfiend  tile  remaiuder  of  hivdays. 

He  speaks  much  of  the  respect  and  gratitude  he 
owes  to  the  English.  When  1  dined  with  him  it  was 
on  an  elegant  service  of  plate,  made  in  England  ut  the 
time  he  was  there.  He  shewed  me  a  number  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  himself,  painted  during  that  time,  from  one  of 
which  by  Amiconi,  there  is  a  print  He  has  an  English 

sweep-chimney  boy  playing  with  a  cat,  and  an 
a[q)le-woman  with  a  barrow,  by  the  same  hand  ;  he 
has  likewise  a  curious  English  clock,  with  little  figures 
playing  on  the  Guitar,  violin,  and  violoncello,  whose 
arms  and  fingers  are  always  moved  by  the  same  pen 
dulum. 

His  large  room,  in  ‘which  is  a  billiard-table,  is  fur 
nislied  with  the  pictures  of  great  personages,  chiefly 
sovereign  princes,  who  have  been  his  patrons,  among 
whom  are  two  emperors,  one  empress,  three  kings  of 
Spain,  two  princes  of  Asturias,  a  king  of  Sardinia,  a 
prince  of  Savoy,  a  king  of  Naples,  a  princeM  of  Astu 
rias,  two  queens  of  Spain,  and  Pope  Benedict  the 
XIVth.  Ill  other  apartments  there  are  several  charm¬ 
ing  pictures,  by  Ximenes  and  Morillo,  two  Spanish 
painters  of  the  first  eminence,  and  Spagnolet. 

Upon  niy  expressing  some  desire  to  write  his  life, 
or,  at  least,  to  insert  particulars  of  it  in  my  history. 
**  Ah,"  says  he,  by  a  modesty  rather  pushed  too  far, 
i  “  if  you  have  a  mind  to  compose  a  good  work,  never 
fill  it  with  accounts  of  such  unworthy  beings  as  I  am." 
However,  he  furnished  me  with  all  the  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  Domiuico  Scarlatti,  which  1  desired,  and  dic¬ 
tated  to  me  very  obligingly,  while  I  entered  them  in 
my  pocket-book. 

He  still  retains  a  few  words  of  the  English  language, 
which  he  had  picked  up  during  hifl  residence  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  entertained  me  a  great  part  of  the  day  with 
accounts  of  bis  reception  and  adventures  there,  he 
repeated  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  Queen 
Caroline  about  Cuzzoni  and  Faustina  ;  and  gave  me 
an  account  of  his  first  performance  at  court  to  bis  late 
majesty,  George  the  lid,  in  which  he  was  accompa¬ 
nied  on  the  harpsichord  by  the  princess  royal,  after¬ 
wards  princess  of  Orange,  who  insisted  on  his  singing 
two  of  Handel's  songs  at  sight,  printed  in  a  different 
clef,  and  composed  in  a  different  stile  from  what  he 
had  ever  been  used  to,  He  told  me  of  his  journey  in¬ 
to  the  country  with  the  Duke  and  Dutches  of  Leeds^ 
and  with  Lord  Cobham  ;  of  the  fends  concemiag  the 
two  operas ;  of  the  part  which  the  late  prince  of 
Wales  took  with  that  managed  by  the  nobBity  ;  and 
the  queen  and  princess  royal  with  that  which  was  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Handel. 

He  likewise  confirmed  to  me  the  truth  ofthe  follow¬ 
ing  extraordinary  story,  which  I  bad  often  heard  and 
never  before  credited.  Senesiuo  and  Farinelli,  when 
in  England  together,  being  engaged  at  different  thea¬ 
tres  on  the  same  night,  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
bearing  each  other,  till,  by  one  of  those  sudden  stage- 
revolutions  which  frequently  happen,  yet  are  always 
unexpected,  they  were  both  employed  to  sing  on  the 
same  stage.  Seuesino  bad  the  part  of  a  furious  tyrant 
to  represent, 'smd  Farinelli  that  of  an  unfortunate  he¬ 
ro  in  chains :  but,  in  the  coarse  of  the  first  song,  he  so 
softened  the  obdurate  heart  of  the  enraged  tyrant, 
that  Senetino,  forgetting  his  stage-character,  ran 
to  Far'uielli  and  embraced  him  in  his  own. 

F/om  Mvuical  Tour 


1  HE  LA  I  E  KING  GEORGE  111  AND  HANDLL. 

The  King's  partiality,  or  perhaps  prejudice,  in  fa, 
vour  of  Handel,  was  carried  to  the  extreme.  He 
would  scarcely  endure  lo  hear  any  other  music,  and 
this  circumstance  not  only  pros  es  the  purity  and 
soiimlness  of  his  tuste,  but  the  pertinacity  of  his  at- 
tiicliments. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  tracing  analogies  will  be  at 
iin  lost  to  discover  ths  characteristic  attractions  which 
linked  the  compositions  of  ILndel  to  the  mind  ofthe 
.Monarch.  Handel’s  music  is  nervous,  chaste,  and 
thoroughly  intelligible,  because  thoroughly  sensible 
and  expressive.  His  flights  are  those  of  a  bold  and 
masculine  understanding  :  and  even  bis  elegance  nev¬ 
er  loses  that  intimate  connexion  with  vigour  which 
distinguishes  the  first  attempts  at  refinement,  begun 
whilst  the  natural  strength  is  unimpaired,  from  those 
later  ones  which  are  to  be  likened  to  the  voluptuoai 
incitements  used  to  stimulate  appetites  that  are  ren¬ 
dered  languid  by  overwrought  enjoyment.  These, 
the  true  constituents  of  Handel's  style,  were  in  pei^ 
feet  accord  with  the  elements  of  the  King's  faculties 
constitution,  and  habits.  Robust  by  nature,  hit  plea¬ 
sures  (even  his  intellectual  pleasures)  were  all  man¬ 
ly  ;  his  sensations  were  too  hearty  and  sincere  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  much  sophistication — too  healthful  to  need  the 
provocatives  exhibited  by  modem  art — too  regulated 
to  endure  the  invitations  which  such  words  and  musie 
at  have  lately  been  most  admired,  administer  to  vice 
in  its  most  dangerous  and  alluring  forms.  The  King 
was  moral  even  in  mnvic  ;  but  his  taste  was  neithof 
coarse  nor  indiscriminating.  ^thalia^  and  the  sonp 
of  tdeit  mnd  Calmica,  were  amongst  hit  first  favou¬ 
rites  :  and  of  these  chiefly — Hemrty  Ihou  seat  of  soft 
delight.  The  passions,  which  are  the  customary 
subjects  of  musical  description  or  imitation,  cannot  be 
more  beautifully  represented  than  they  are  in  this  ie> 
renata  ;  yet  they  are  delineated  with  the  highest  dig 
nity,  and  with  the  truest  power  and  pathos.  Tbe 
delicacy  of  his  slajesty's  perception  in  this  art,  is  no 
less  marked  by  his  having  described  Let  the  bright 
seraphim^  in  Samson,  as  "a  noisy,  vulgar  song." 

The  King's  love  of  music  appeared  to  iarrease  dur¬ 
ing  the  later  years  of  his  life,  preceeding  bis  illness. 
To  tbe  suggestion  ofthe  provident  monarch  the  ns- 
blf  fund  for  decayed  musicians  owes  its  annual  bene¬ 
fit.  His  Majesty  not  only  started  the  idea,  but  laid 
the  plan,  which  at  first  was  that  of  an  Oratorio  at  St. 
Margaret’s  Westminster.  But  the  expenses  of  this 
were  found  to  snbtract  to  largely  from  tbe  profit, 
that,  at  the  request  of  the  managers,  an  evening  per¬ 
formance  was  inbstitnted,  which  the  King  promirnd  te 
attend.  The  Messiah  was  chosen,  and  is  alwsjt 
continued.  The  engagement  of  performers  at  the 
Ancient  Concert  includes  their  gratuitous  assistance 
at  the  rehearsal  and  benefit  ofthe  fund. 

A  general  diffoiion  of  musical  taste  among  the 
children  of  the  Royal  Family  has  been  the  natarsl 
consequence  of  the  paternal  example.  *  The  present 
King  ie  a  fine  judge  of  music  in  all  styles,  and  though 
in  consequence  of  a  hurt  in  bis  arm,  he  has  ditcoi-  I 
tinned  to  play  on  the  violoncello,  he  has  a  good  bsM 
voice,  and  singe  occasionally  ;  and  bis  Majesty’s  bend 
ef  wind  instruments,  under  tbe  direction  of  Mr.  Kra¬ 
mer,  is  esteemed  to  be  the  most  perfect  in  Europe 

Landam  JtfoganjK 


MUSIC  or  THE  CHINESE, 


perliaps  »oiue  of  our  readeri  might  like  to  know  the 
•pinion  of  the  ei-p;jjj>eri>r  Napoleon  on  the  moral  in- 
(lueiice  of  inu‘ic.  \Vc  can  present  them  with  at 
least  his  profm  J  I>'e1ing  on  tliis  subject ;  and  the  pas- 
fage,  in  whi'  h  it  i->  aspressed,  will,  we  think,  be 
deemed  u  curious  one.  Wh^n  he  was  at  Milan  in 
1797  («■»"  Ceiiersl  liiionaparte),  then  pushing  his  way 
onward  by  ce.iM  less  activity,  and  an  address  that 
Korned  ov  nf-gheted  nothing,  but  made  of  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  lu-curred,  either  an  immediate  means 
of  advancement,  or  a  provision  for  some  future  gain 
^bewas  ad  lre»>pd  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Conser¬ 
vatory  of  Music  at  Paris,  witii  a  request  to  use  his  in- 
fiuence,  or  his  power,  to  prarure  for  them  collections 
ofmusica]  compoMtioiis  from  the  Italian  towns.  In 
his  answer,  which  is  couched  in  the  politest  terms, 
there  is  the  following  singular  paragraph 

^'De  tons  Ips  Beaux  Arts,  ta  musique  est  celui  qiii 
lie  plus  d'influence  sur  Ips  passions ;  eehii  que  U  Ug- 
ulatcuT  doit  U  plus  eruourager.  Un  roorceau  de  mu- 
nqut  moraie,  et  fait  de  main  de  maitre,  touolie  im- 
manquablement  le  sentiment,  et  a  heaucoup  pliu  tT 
injlutnct  qu'rni  bon  outrage  dt  morale,  qui  tontainc 
la  raii^on  tana  influer  our  not  habitudea.* 

Napoleon  is  opposed  in  this  passage  to  Plato,  Dr^ 
Johnson,  and  Mr.  Forsyth  the  Italian  traveller : — but 
he  is  supported  by  Sir  T.  More,  the  author  of  Utopia, 
ind  by  the  Chinese  Emperors.  From  ths  remotest 
periods  music  has  been  a  very  principal  objeet  of  the 
attention  of  the  Chinese  Monarchs.  It  has  always 
been  treated  in  China  as  a  profound  science  ;  aud 
they  consider  it  essentially  invested  with  two  great 
powers — that  of  touching  the  heart  according  to  all 
tiie  varieties  of  expression,  and  that  of  delighting  and 
relaxing  the  mind.  In  the  most  aocietit  tiroes  of  Chi¬ 
na,  it  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  highest  esteem  ;  it 
was  then  called  Ikt  teitnet  of  teienrtt  ;  the  “  rich 
^^lurce  from  whence  all  the  others  spring.  ”  Yet 
soanimous  acconnts  represent  Chinese  music  as  some¬ 
what  rude  and  unmelodioui  to  European  ears :  the 
question  however  is,  whose  ears  are  in  the  right?  it  it 
very  possible  that  (be  Greek  music,  the  effects  of 
which  on  its  hcarert  would  appear  to  ns  to  be  either 
upernatural  or  ridiculous,  might  give  bnt  little  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  the  frequenters  of  the  opera  at  London 
sr  Paris.  Moreover,  the  Chinese  repay  ne  scorn  for 
•com,  and  are  prepared  with  good  reasons  to  back  | 
their  contempt.  The  Pere  Amiot,  in  his  Mttnoirt  of  \ 
tkt  Hittory,  Sriencet  and  mSrta,  of  ike  Chintte,  nar¬ 
rates,  that  wbhing  to  make  a  trial  whether  refined  j 
European  music  would  please  them,  be  played  two 
•r  Rameau's  most  characteristic  works  (I^t  Sautagta 
»nd  Let  Cyelopei).  The  good  father  was  both  sur¬ 
prised  and  shocked  to  find,  that  (hough  this  music 
hsd  been  a  long  time  in  great  favour  amongst  Lis 
«onntrymen,  it  nevertheless  made  but  little  impres- 
«ion  upon  the  Chinese. 

*“Of  allthe  Fine  Arts,  mnsic  it  that  which  has  the 
®o»t  influence  on  the  passions,  and  which  the  legit- 
ktor  orfght  the  most  to  encourage.  A  musical  com¬ 
position  of  an  intellectual  character,  if  the  work  of  a 
■“•ter,  never  fails  to  touch  the  feelings  ;  and  it  has 
influence  on  the  mind  than  a  go^  moral  book, 
»wch  convinces  our  reason,  but  does  not  influenci 
•ut  habits.” 

The  Meddler  thall  appear  in  our  next  JS'um~ 
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A  question  arises  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  more  difficult  to  decide  than  appears  at 
first  glance,  whether  music  has  not  attained  a  rank 
and  importance  sunong  our  pursuits,  that  places  it 
above  the  lister  art  of  painting,  and  very  nearly  upon 
a  level  with  poetry,  in  its  immediate  effects  upon  man¬ 
ners  and  happiness.  By  the  vast  space  it  fills  in  edu¬ 
cation,  in  the  occupation  it  affords  publicly  and  pri¬ 
vately  ;  conne.'ited  as  it  is  with  sentiment  ;  aud  effica¬ 
cious  as  it  must  be  in  producing  a  state  of  mind  infin¬ 
itely  more  susceptible  ef  the  impressions  of  the  higher 
art  with  which  it  is  associated — through  each  of  these 
circumstances  it  should  seem  to  possess  a  degree  op 
direct  power  and  authority  scarcely  accessible  to 
verse,  honoured  even  as  the  poet  is  in  our  days.  The 
effects  of  poetry  are  more  certain  and  more  durable, 
but  they  are  more  slowly  wrought,  and  perhaps  they 
are  neither  felt  so  early,  so  intensely,  or  so  universally 
as  those  of  music.  Again  (he  present  prodigious  and 
rapid  circulation  of  musical  productions,  together  with 
the  numbers  which  musical  performances,  both  public 
and  private  congregate  together — render  it  doubtful, 
whether  a  larger  proportion  of  the  public  be  not 
moved  by  the  one  than  by  the  other.  If  our  notions  are 
well  grounded,  it  must  be  granted,  that  in  the  progress 
of  manners  a  momentous  change  in  favour  of  music 
has  lately  been  effected  :  a  change  too,  that  makes  it  i 
peculiarly  incumbent  on  (hose  who  undertake  to  con¬ 
vey  a  descriptive  portraiture  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  features  of  the  age,  to  watch  and  narrate  the 
circumstances  and  incidents  of  thfc  permanent  institu* 
tions,which  those  who  are  employed  in  public  exhi¬ 
bitions,  in  the  professional  propagation,  or  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  cultivation  of  music  may  from  time  to  time  en¬ 
gage  in  or  attain. 

Tlie  public  performances  of  the  Philharmonic  Soci¬ 
ety  have  commenced  with  increased  interest,  this 
nursery  for  instrumental  amateurs,  has  been  re-organ¬ 
ised,  here  the  talents  of  every  one  are  invited  to  assist 
in  furthering  the  laudable  objects  of  the  Institution, 
whose  usefulness  has  continued  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  while  the  vocal  performers  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  are  increasing  in  variety,  talents  and 
execution,  their  exhibitions  of  sacred  music  especially 
tend  to  afford  an  avimue  for  competition  both  instni. 
mental  and  vocal,  particularly  in  singing,  which  as  a 
science,  may  yet  be  said  to  be  immature  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  for  though  it  has  long  been  illustrated  by  the  most 
perfect  models  in  public  life,  and  although  many  am¬ 
ateurs  have  arrived  at  high  polish,  there  is  neverthe¬ 
less,  DO  general  or  common  code  of  instruction. 


TTie  New  York  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  have  in 
rehearsal.  King's  new  Oratorio,  ”  The  IiUorcettien" 
which  is  intended  to  be  performed  at  St.  Paul's 
Church,  with  as  much  musical  strength  as  ean  be 
I'rncured. 

The  above  work  is  just  published  in  this  town  by 
Phnnias  Badger,  jun.  at  the  Euterpeiad  Office,  and  is 
included  in  the  numbers  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  collection  of  sacred  music. 


ISO 


MR.  COOPER. 

Who  is  shortly  to  make  us  a  visit,  is  now  gaining,  if 
possible,  fr  sh  laureU  in  many  of  his  prominent  char¬ 
acters.  1  lit:  Theatre  is  increasing  in  inter*  st  :  and 
the  momentary  exp<^.tation  of  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Kear,  has  eiiliveurd  tite  cause  of  the  Drama,  and 
enlisted  the  l.-.  imgs  of  the  public  in  its  b.half. — It  is 
hinted  that  Mr.  Keaii  intends  making  his  second  cam¬ 
paign  in  this  pl.u.e  :  if  so,  we  look  forward  with  con¬ 
siderable  iinpii'icnce,  and  await  his  arrival  with  an 
unusual  degre*;  -f  ciiritisity  and  suspen-e-  Mr.  Coo¬ 
per  is  loudly  reit*  rated  oi  the  new  play  of  Virginiut, 
which  is  incessantly  demanded  for  repetition  ; —  Its 
simplicity  and  rlTect  is  said  to  be  highly  churactenst- 
ic  ;  and  peculiarly  adapted  for  dramatic  exhibition. 
We  anticipate  its  appearance  here  ;  and  feel  confi¬ 
dent  that  Mr,  Cooper  will,  as  he  heretotore  bar  done, 
enlist  all  the  senses,  and  carry  tri<imphantly  captive, 
the  passions  of  his  audieiic.e.  As  yet,  in  many  res¬ 
pects,  we  behold  him  as  the  grand  mark,  and  view 
him  soaring,  peculiar  and  sublime  ;  unmoved,  unpar- 
alelled,  and  alone  and  until  a  paragon  shall  arise 
that  may  outstrip  him  in  his  speed,  he  will  be  still  ga- 
sed  at,  as  the  eagle  in  his  element,  with  eyes  undaz¬ 
zled,  strong  in  his  pinion,  aud  steady  in  hit  flight. 

Gasetle. 

A  much  admired  song  has  just  been  published  by 
Mr.  S.  Wood,  entitled  Mp  Beautiful  Maid.  The 
music  is  composed  by  an  amateur  of  celebrity,  and 
the  words  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  Everett. 

In  our  twenty-seventh  number  we  gave  an  account 
of  a  new  iroprovemeut  in  the  Piano  forte  by  a  Mr. 
Womum,  of  Wigmor e-street,  London— Mr.  Geo. 
Sebetky,  of  Philadelphia  has  become  tlie  vcoder  of 
Mr.  Womum's  instruments,  in  this  country. 

Mrs.  French  gave  two  Concerts  in  New-\  ark  and 
Philadelphia  to  crowded  audiences.  This  I  a&tijT  IS  OTI 
a  southern  tour  to  the  Caroliaas  and  New-Grleans 

Mr.  Lewis  with  his  musical  family,  have  been  very 
successful  in  New- York  and  Philadelphia. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  takes  place  on  Tuesday  Evening  next,  at- 
half  past  6  o'clock. 

JOSEPH  LEWIS  Sec. 

bost^^TtheatreI 

- ooooo:.'i::ooooo - 

The  Managers  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  tho 

Public,  that  Mr.  COOPER  is  engaged  for  two 
weeks,  and  will  make  bis  first  appearance 
on  .Monday  Evening  next,  the  2Utb.  in 
HAMLET,  being  positively  the  ou- 
Ip  lime  thia  teuton  of  his  per¬ 
forming  that  character. 

ON  MONDAY  EVENING,  Nov.  20, 

Will  be  presented  Shakespeare't  admired  Tragedy  in 
5  acts,  called 
HA. MEET, 

PRINCE  OF  DENMARK. 

Hamlet,  for  that  night  only  Mr.  Coofbr. 

To  which  will  be  added  the  favourite  New  Farce  called 
WHERE  SHALL  I  DINE? 

O^Time  of  rieing  the  curtain,  6  o'clock  precisely. 

A  new  Tragrov  called  Viroirivs.  as  perfoimed 
at  the  London  Theatre  with  unbounded  applause,  is 
in  preparation  and  will  be  brought  forward  in  ttsfc 
coarse  of  Mr.  Coorui's  engagement* 


T/JE  nouquET. 


n  rejiow'rt  aiinuinner'd  tlitir  colors  untie. 

Some  /jink,  and  some  purple,some  Uhu  and  same  xchile. 
Some  damask,  some  some  ten  and  some  red, 

Tkeir  fra^rnnce  alternate  diJJ'asiielp  shed. 


MFJ.ODY.  ' 

Sweet  dfirl !  when  fir^t  I  I’let  ihe  ^rnile,  I 

'I'hat  beamed  celestial  f>o»\er;  ' 

Some  ni9;;ic  did  this  lieurl  li<  ' 

’Twas  Love’s  bewitchinjf  hour—  * 

’Twas  treiubiiria;  Love,  ' 

’Twas  joulli/ul .Love,  * 

’Twas  Love’s  bewitching  liour.  ^ 

I 

.4Tid  when  a  glance  I  trembling  stole,  I 

•Atejes  ef  fairy  hue  ;  i 

Mvthougiit  their  beam  spoke  all  the  soul,  I 

So  cha;te  and  playful  too  :  | 

So  iiiililly  chaste,  , 

So  sweetly  chaste,  i 

So  chaste  and  play  ful  too.  I 

And  when  I  heard  those  accents  mild, 

So  rich  they  seemed  to  be ; 

Methought  young  I^ve,  sweet  nature’s  child. 

Had  lent  its  melody  ; 

Young  Love  had  lent. 

Had  fondly  lent, 

Had  lent  its  melody. 

And  when  I  viewed  each  virgin  charm, 

That  o’er  those  beauties  played  : 

My  youthful  bosom  caught  alarm,  I 

The  trtmhling  captive  strayed  ; 

The  flutterf.'r  charmed, 

The  captive  charmed, 

The  trembling  captive  strayed. 

Sweet  girl  I  might  this  devoted  heart. 

That  lives  but  to  adore  ;  _ 

III  your  affection  share  a  part. 

'I  hen  would  it  ask  no  more  ; 

This  throbbing  heart. 

This  faithful  heart, 

'i  his  heart  would  a^k  no  more. 

MAIDEN  MODESTY. 

A*  lamps  burn  silent  with  iincon'icioiis  liglit, 

So  iiiotlest  ease  in  beauty  diiiies  mo.st  bright  ; — 
llnaimiiig  rharius,  with  e<lge  resistless  fall, 

And  she  who  means  no  mischieldoes  it  all. 

PATHOS. 

’’  I'he  fleecy  rlonds  of  morning  were  now  tinged 
with  nature’s  richest  Vermillion — the  sun  was  just  lift¬ 
ing  his  radiant  head  above  ttie  trees  of  the  fi»r*?st — 


MUSICAL  NOriCr..<5. 


iu:g::m’s  haumonic  iNs  riruno\.  ^  ^ 

W'e  allude  to  the  Regent’s  Harmonic  Institution, 
now  about  twelve  months  old,  but  scarcely  yet  to  be  |Cl^  2] 

considered  as  having  more  than  begun  the  compro- 

hen.sive  designs  which  its  founders  had  in  view.  */ 

This  institution,  (says  the  prospectus)  for  the  ad* 
vancement  of  the  science  of  music,  is  now  opened  to 
the  public,  with  the  approbation,  and  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  protection  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  I’riiice 
Reg^'iit.  It  is  formed  upon  a  most  extensive  and  lib¬ 
eral  scale,  and  the  management  of  it  is  intrusted  to  Just  Imported,  nnd  for  ?ale,  on  Consigntneat 
able  and  experienced  persons,  acting  under  the  iuime-  following 

,  •«  f  ,  r  u  MUSICAL  INS'HUMKNTS, 

diate  direction  of  a  society  af  musical  professors,  who  ...  .  ,  . 

,  ...  ^  ‘  ,  ,  received  by  the  London  Packet,  C.  apt  Tracey,  vU. 

lissv'A  wnsaiAvrl  Ivw  wisKca^wsvvf  i^«k  fknts%vi«e  4  K  ai  sik  I  w-asSi  u  l*s«w^  * 


have  raised  by  subscription  among  themselves,  a  large 
and  adequate  capital,  for  tlie  purpose  of  printing  and 


Plain  Concert  Flutes,  Tift  ditto.  Plain  and  Tipt 


publishing  elegant  and  correct  editions  of  the  best  Thirds,  Fourths,  Fifths,  Sixths,  Octarts  and  B. 

II  -1111  r  Flults,  P.eolais  Thirds  and  fifths,  Paimt  rtules, 

mii-ical  w’orks  upon  superior  and  durable  paper  ;  for  '  •t.uiuis  m  ,  > 

'  ,  *  ,  I  .  i-  '0  /«"'■  filler f  Beys,  Plant  and  T-pt  h ,  K, 

the  encouragem-nt  of  composers,  for  the  delivery  of  and  f'cneeri  Clarionets  vUh  shake  Ktys  and  ri- 
lectures  ;  for  collecting  a  library  of  reference,  con-  ira  mouth  piece.  Clarionet,  Hauibt  y  and  Bassoon 
sistingof  the  most  choice  and  rare  musical  works  ex-  ■  Herds,  Setts  Piano  Forte,  Guitar,  B lohn  and  kiol. 

.  A  j  r  LI-  I  •  r  I..  '  tnctilo  Strings,  Steel  mnd  Brass  It  ire,  Jnthtory  Bu- 

tant  ;  and  for  assembling  under  one  view,  for  sale,  ^  Flageolets  and  Fifes,  all  of 

piano  fortes,  harps,  Sic  carefully  selected  by  the  j  fj,,  cash  to  close  the  consign- 

most  undoubted  judges,  from  the  manufactories  of  aH  roent. 

the  most  esteemed  makers  with  whom  agreements  j  received,  an  exten)«ive  vajiety  new  nnd 

have  been  entered  into,  in  furtherance  of  an  object  '  fashionable  music,  .of  every  description.  Instruction 
that  must  prove  satisfactory  and  beneficial  to  tlie  pub-  j  Books  for  ail  Instruments,  Sacreil  iiiiisic  in  sheets, 

lie,  by  offering  a  field  for  honourable  rivalry  and  open  Moores  melodies,  mel.idies,  Mozart  s  w’^Ui 

’  ®  *  Twelve  liltk  Ballads,  Mm-trel  lays,  Riley’s  melodies, 

competition  Devienne*  Wragg’s  and  Riley’s  Ihiels  for  the  UuJe, 

rp.  J  r  7T77  T^-  J  JI  V’iolin  Duets.  Overtures,  Battles,  Sonatas,  I'iecrs  frr 

The  second  number  of  JV«/.ona/  Airs  deservedly  ^aods.  Airs  with  variations.  Songs,  Diets,  .Mar- 
precedes  all  the  ethttr  publications  which  call  for  our  '  dies  Waltzes  and  Dances,  kc.  for  sale  by 
regard  The  time  which  the  first  has  been  before  the  i  JOHN  R.  PARKER 

world,  and  its  almost  universal  reception,  render  the  }  Instruments  of  all  kinds  lM>iight  and  sold,  on  corn- 
work  well  known.  It.  successor  bears  the  marks  of  mission-Tuning  and  Repairing  executed  ahh  cor- 
A,  A  A  •  I  A-  j  al  •  ••  rectnesa  and  despatch  as  above, 

the  taste  in  selection,  and  the  same  presiding  genius 

in  the  adaption  of  the  words.  Mr.  Moore  is  indeed 

the  child  of  sensibility  ;  and  he  is  also,— if  we  may  CHLRCH  MLSIO 

trust  to  the  general  belief  of  the  superior  energy,  force,  . 

.  .  ^  ^  .  ju»t  publisheo  the  eii^hth  edition  of  Teuipli  Carniina. 

and  tensibilitj,  with  which  a  poet  describes  what  he  of  (tie  Temple  ;  orBridgewater  ColIccliaD  af 

^as  felt,  as  well  as  imagined,— the  spoiled  child  of  sacred  Music. 

]ove  and  luxury.  He  has  revelled  in  all  the  exstasies  -  _ _  _ _ 

of  sense,  he  has  exalted  those  exstasies  by  sentiment,  MUMC  TUITION 

and  he  has  (almost)  exhausted  both.  There  is  not  to  ^p^viTT,  Organist  of  the  Handel  t  HaTflo 

be  found,  we  will  venture  to  say,  any  collection  of  Society,  and  of  the  first  Chuch,  solicits  the  encourage- 

songs  that  presents  so  many  beauties,  puts  so  much  in-  \  ment  of  her  friends  and  the  public  io  her  prot^sioo, 


to  the  power  of  a  singer,  of  even  moderate  natural  ca-  1  ?*  t®***^***^''  ♦*'«  Piano  forte.  Organ,  Harp  and  Sin^ 

.  .  L  •  .  ;  in?-  Application  to  be  made  at  No.  32,  FedenJ- 

pacities— BO  fraught  with  all  that  really  captivates  the  ,  street,  or  at  the  Franklin  Music  W  arehouse  No.  6, 
many,  as  these  airs.  They  are  at  once  simple,  yet  Milk-street 

^  full  of  grace,  and  of  various  expression.  They  form  _ 

I  also  an  elegant  and  a  cheap  publication.  Nottopos-  HAYDN’S  CREATION, 

sess  them,  will,  we  think,  imply  a  want  of  taste  and  *ale  at  the  EUTERPEIAD  OFFICE.  No.  14, 


HAYDN’S  CREATION. 

For  sale  at  the  EUTERPEIAD  OFFICE.  No.  14, 


9wrt:tf?t  carols,  and  the  universe  hsid  borrowed  the  I 
robes  of  May,  when  Sylvia,  more  beautiful  than  Dia¬ 
na — icaiked  out  to  feed  her  rhicktm. 

HYPOCRISY, 

Hvpocri.'y  is*  folly.  It  is  miirh  easier,  safer,  plea- 
s;*ntt’r  to  he  the  thing  which  a  man  aims  to  appear. 


fe(  ling,  and  an  undue  disregard  of  cotemporary  ability.  '  Merchant’s  Row,  Haydn'i  Oratorio  of  theCRFA* 

j  TION  ;  Also — Shaw’s  Sacrrd  Melopts  ; 

Our  musical  readers  will  probably  have  seen  two  mo.via  Sacra, - a  new  and  appropriate  AN* 

[  volumes  of  selected  glees,  published  some  years  ago,  THEM,  for  riiARKsciviMC. 
under  the  title  of  Conrito  Armonieo.  A  third  ▼ol-  — - - ■ — . 

the  feathered  Handels  of  nature  sang  forth  their  “PP®ared,  and  the  present  proprietors,  Mr.  MU^^IC  I'UI  FIONT. 

VA  ebbe  and  Chappell  &  Co.  promise  a  continuation.  *5,  p,  'F  AYLOIl,  FROM  N.  YORK, 

The  well  known  supenority  of  Mr.  VVebbe’s  father,  j  .  l  .*  j 

who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  hold  a  divided  reign  with  Clmrch” 

any  writer  of  glees,  exr^ptit  be  Dr.  Calcott,  may  be  Resppctfully  tenders  his  profea-ional  aervicei 
nalnrally  supposed  to  bequeath  to  the  son  a  peculiar  j^idies  and  Gentlemen  of  Bo-  Ion 

fitnes  for  the  task  of  collecting  for  such  a  work.  Clas-  i„  leaching’  the 


tlwn  to  kc'  p  up  th**  arpe.  r.jire  of  l>*'ing  what  he  is  -iehord  part,  and  general  accuracy  are  the  requisites. 

I  These  are  all  displayed  in  the  third  voluma. 


VA’ebbe  and  Chappell  &  Co.  promise  a  continuation.  *5,  p,  'F  AYLOR,  FROM  lY.  YORK, 

The  well  known  supenority  of  Mr.  VVebbe’s  father,  j  .  l  .*  j 

who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  hold  a  divided  reign  with  ^y^^j  Cluirch” 

any  writer  of  glees,  exr^ptit  be  Dr.  Calcott,  may  be  Resppcifully  tenders  his  profea-ional  aervicei 

nalnrally  supposed  to  bequeath  to  the  son  a  peculiar  j^idiea  and  Gentlemen  of  Bo-  Ion 

fitnes  for  the  task  of  collecting  for  such  a  work.  Clas-  ii,  Ipnchint^  the 

iral  taste  in  the  selection,  skill  in  arranging  the  harp-  PJAXO  FOR  7  F,  ORG  i.\\  A.\  D  81X01^0 

-•chord  part,  and  general  accuracy  arc  the  requisites.  AppUcation  to  be  made  at  the  Franklin  music  VVari 


kaiMe,No.  $,  Milk-«tre»tt 


